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SOCIAL FORCES 


OCIAL events are frequently spoken of as the outcome, or the 
resultant, of various social forces. Price, for example, is said 
to be determined by the forces of the market, and the outcome of an 
election by the forces of party loyalty, of economic interest, of 
political personality. Even where the word ‘‘force’’ is not used, we 
find closely related words such as ‘‘pressure,’’ ‘‘tension,’’ and 
‘‘equilibrium.’’ Thus we speak of inflationary pressures, racial 
tensions, and points of equilibrium such as that at which price 
brings demand into line with supply or at which there is an inter- 
national balance of power. 

These ways of speaking are not used merely to add color to 
conversation. They have been used and are still used, freely and 
sometimes quite explicitly, as a framework within which to con- 
duct social enquiries. They have been used in this way, for ex- 
ample, by Marx, by Freud, and by Pareto. They are presupposed 
by much economic analysis, and their use has been favored by po- 
litical scientists—such as George Catlin and David Easton, who are 
interested in developing a systematic body of political theory. 
Furthermore, they have been explicitly adopted as a basis for psy- 
chological and sociological research by Kurt Lewin, who regards 
their use as implied by what he considers to be a much-needed 
Galilean revolution in these fields. The notion of a social dy- 
namics is of course not a new one, but it has been taken up and 
developed in fairly precise terms in recent years, especially by 
sociologists. And etymologically at least, social dynamics is noth- 
ing more nor less than the study of social forces. 

I do not wish to suggest that anyone should be denied the 
right to speak in terms of social forces and of their effects. But, 
when the notion of a social force is introduced and the concepts of 
dynamics applied to the explanation and prediction of social changes, 
there are two things which should be pointed out. 

The first is that this way of speaking involves social theorists 
in a special danger of confusion which is not present in the study 
of physical dynamics. 

The second is that reference to resultants of social forces sug- 
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gests a program for developing a type of systematic theory in the 
social sciences which it is in fact impossible to carry through ex- 
cept under very special conditions. 

In this article, I wish to amplify and discuss these two points. 
We may approach them by considering more carefully than is 
commonly done the different ways in which the word ‘‘force’’ is 
used. 


I 


When someone pushes a car out of his garage, he may be said 
to be using force. So may the policeman when he seizes the 
criminal and drags him to the waiting police-car. Force here has 
to do with muscular exertion on the part of human beings who 
wish to achieve certain goals—in short, with motivated muscular 
movement. 

All such motivated movement, however, would not be counted 
as the use of force. For we do not speak of force unless there is 
an obstacle to be overcome. When John presses Mary’s hand, 
there is, we may suppose, no such obstacle, and hence we would not 
say that force is being used—that is, unless Mary tries to withdraw 
her hand. 

The obstacle may be of various kinds. It may be imertia, 
weight, or friction-as in the case of the motor-car; it may be fa- 
tigue as when we have to ‘‘force the pace.’’ But often it is the 
presence of another person who is trying to stop us. It is when 
we have this kind of obstacle in mind that we come to an impor- 
tant parting of the ways in the use of the word ‘‘force.’’ For 
we here come to it in its specifically social sense. 

It is in this kind of case that we speak more particularly of 
resistance. We would not normally speak of the car offering re- 
sistance, but we would speak of the criminal resisting the police- 
man, and of Mary resisting John’s advances. In these cases there 
is motivated muscular movement on both sides, but the actions 
which would result from these muscular movements are incom- 
patible with one another. Hence we can say that force is being 
opposed to force, defensive force to aggressive force, with result- 
ing social tension. This is the situation we refer to as conflict. 
The conflict can be resolved either by the resistance of one side or 
the other being overcome, or by the wants on one side or the other 
or both being so changed that they cease to be incompatible. 

This association of social force with conflict may seem para- 
doxical. It means that we cannot speak of one person using force 
unless there is resistance—i.e., unless there is another person using 
force. But this need not trouble us. There are plenty of things 
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which people cannot do (such, for example, as get married) un- 
less there is at least one other person who does them too, and all 
that is being pointed out is that the use of force implies the same 
kind of symmetrical relationship. 


We are now in a position to notice an important extension in 
the social use of the word ‘‘force.’’ 

Instead of restricting another person’s movements by actual 
muscular activity it is possible to influence what he does in less di- 
rect ways. A government—or a gangster—can so arrange things 
that a person comes firmly to believe that if he tries to do certain 
things he will be forcibly prevented, or will be punished for doing 
them by being forcibly prevented from doing other things. he 
wants to do. If in these circumstances he refrains from action, 
he has his own motive for doing so—the fear of consequences. 
All that is done is to arrange that the circumstances are present 
which will give him this motive. It may fairly be said, therefore, 
that there is no force being used, in the narrow sense; there is only 
the threat of force. There is no muscular exertion affecting him 
directly, and no muscular resistance. And yet we are quite happy 
to speak in such circumstances of duress, coercion, or pressure, 
and when we say that governments employ force to ensure that 
laws are obeyed, this is normally what we are thinking of. Simi- 
larly we are quite happy to speak of conflict when people are work- 
ing towards incompatible ends without actually fighting, and of 
resistance being overcome when an opponent is induced by threats 
to abandon his aims. 

The notion of social force is broadened one step further when 
the threat becomes one not merely of physical restriction but of 
some other undesired consequence such as withdrawal of a liveli- 
hood, or social disapproval, or ostracism. In these cases we fre- 
quently still speak of coercion and pressure, but it is economic 
and moral coercion. Blackmail falls into this category, and we 
may well extend this to include ‘‘emotional blackmail.’’ In such 
cases, though physical restriction is not even threatened, there is 
still opposition of ends. Others stand in your way; their activi- 
ties constitute an obstacle, which this kind of pressure is designed 
to overcome, and which may therefore be thought of as resistance. 
Similarly, we say that there is conflict, even though those who are 
being influenced may be unaware of it. 

Having got to this point we may ask whether we are not includ- 
ing under ‘‘force’’ any kind of influence which one human being 
has upon another. The answer is that this is not so. We are still 
left with a distinction between those things which are done by force 
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and those things which are done by agreement. As well as conflict, 
there is co-operation, and there may be said to be some element of 
co-operation—of acceptance of agreed rules—in any activity short 
of the most ruthless warfare. We exclude, therefore, as not being 
a case of ‘‘force,’’ that type of influence which occurs when people 
assist each other out of good will, or join together to achieve some 
end which they all desire. We exclude also the mere influence 
of custom, and the activity of arguing and reasoning with people 
and trying to get them to see that they should do something. The 
borderline is not easy to draw. Simple conformity to custom 
easily passes over into fear of social disapproval. An appeal for 
co-operation easily passes over into a threat to make a scene. But 
however hard it is to draw a line we recognize that in speaking 
of force even in the broadest social sense there is a line which must 
be drawn. 


II 


Let us now turn to the use of the word ‘‘force’’ as a term of 
dynamics. 

If we go back to the simple idea of force as the initiating of 
muscular movement against obstacles it is easy to see how the use 
to which the word ‘‘force’’ is put in physics could be derived from 
this. It could be so derived by an extension of quite a different kind 
from that which we have just discussed. Instead of passing from 
actual muscular movement to threats (and classing these together 
as ways of overcoming opposition by other people to our ends), 
we can pass from muscular movement to movement of other kinds 
insofar as these have certain analogies with muscular movement, 
and in doing so drop any reference to ends or motivation. If we 
extend the analogy far enough, we can make this apply to all move- 
ments—or to all changes in direction or rate of movement—and 
say that in every case there is the action of a force and that this 
has to meet the resistance of opposed forces. 

In simple cases, the analogy is obvious enough. When some- 
one pulls on a rope attached to a post, the rope stretches and be- 
comes taut. If you put a weight on the rope and hang it over a 
pulley there is the same stretch and tautness. In the first case, if 
you want to know how hard the person pulls (how much force he 
uses) you can find out by fixing a spring-balance on the post and 
attaching the rope to that. In the second case the force being 
exerted can be discovered in the same way. 

Similarly, if you push against a padded wall with your shoul- 
der, you make a dent in it. If an iron bar is leant against the 
wall, it likewise makes a dent. If force is exerted in the one case, 
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why not say that force is being exerted in the other, the magnitude 
of the force being decided in each case by the size of the dent—or, 
for accuracy, the reading on a spring-balance inserted between the 
shoulder or bar and the wall? Generalizing from these cases, 
we may say that any body may exert force on any other,—even in 
the case where the stretches and the dents are not noticeable. 

When force is applied to bodies in this way they do not neces- 
sarily move. But if anyone—or, by analogy, anything—pulls or 
pushes hard enough, the bodies affected begin to move. The ap- 
plication of force, that is to say, leads to acceleration. And here 
we find that some things can be moved more easily than others; 
hence we distinguish between the masses of different bodies, and 
devise the formula ‘‘Force = mass X acceleration.’’ Given this 
formula, we can use it in its turn for estimating the forces being 
applied to bodies whose masses are already known. Where forces 
act in opposite directions, as on a rope, we can speak of tension and 
resistance. And since resistance is now dissociated from human 
effort, we can add (as we could not do when ‘‘force’’ was used in 
the social sense) that resistance may arise from the inertia of a 
body, its inertia corresponding to its mass. 

The concept of physical force arrived at in this way has been 
of the very greatest convenience. No outsider can help being im- 
pressed with the elegance of the theoretical system which it makes 
possible. In the first place, the movement of any body can be 
explained entirely in terms of the forces which are acting on it, 
and in this way the factors in the explanation are reduced at one 
blow to a single dimension. Because of this, forces come very 
close to being identified with influences, or causal factors, so that 
to demand an explanation is tantamount to asking what force is 
operating. In the second place, the forces can be measured, so 
that they are not only in one dimension but on one scale. And 
finally, most important of all, given that a number of forces are 
acting on a body, it is possible to calculate their resultant, and 
hence to account for the direction as well as the rate of movement 
of the body. 

This last point is important because it means that an explanation 
in terms of forces is of a very different kind from an explanation 
in which an event is merely subsumed under a general law which 
holds for everything of its kind. This is why Lewin, for example, 
ean say that Galilean physics is able to deal with the individual 
ease in a way in which the Aristotelian physics could not... The 


1 Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (McGraw-Hill, 1935), 
Ch, 1, 
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combination of forces which together constitute the sufficient con- 
dition for the occurrence of a movement of a certain kind can be 
broken down into a number of causal factors,—the separate forces. 
And from a knowledge of a few simple laws about the operation of 
forces separately, it becomes possible to calculate the composite 
sufficient condition for the occurrence of any special type of move- 
ment with which one is confronted. The possibility of doing this 
depends, of course, on a second-order principle about the composi- 
tion of forces. It is the fact that we use such a principle which 
gives its attractive and effective elegance to the system of Newtonian 
dynamics. 

In view of this elegance, it is not surprising that there is an 
urge on the part of social scientists to take up the concept of force 
in its refined dynamical form and re-introduce it in this form into 
their own field of enquiry. If the physicist can explain all move- 
ments of bodies in terms of the interplay of forces, why should not 
the social scientist try to explain all social changes in the same 
way? It is at this point that there is a need for greater care than 
is often taken. 

In the first place what the social scientist is concerned to ex- 
plain is social changes, and these are not restricted to changes in 
the rate and direction of motion. It is true, of course, that all 
human behavior consists of physical movements of various kinds, 
and without such movements there would be no social change. 
But social scientists are rarely concerned with the rate and di- 
rection of movements in this literal sense. When an economist 
speaks of an upward movement in the price of potatoes, he is not 
thinking of the multifarious movements involved; he is thinking 
simply of a change in the situation throughout a market from one 
in which lower prices are paid to one in which higher ones are. 
Again, when a political scientist speaks of a government moving 
to the left he is thinking of a change of policy, not a literal move- 
ment. The psychologist who, in his study of children, for example, 
places chocolates and toys at suitable distances away from them, 
is admittedly interested in the movements of his subjects—and, 
moreover, in the rate and direction of these movements. But he is 
also interested in changes in the general character of the be- 
havior of the children. 

With this shift from motion to change there goes an even more 
obvious shift in the notion of what is to be included among the 
forces which are offered as an explanation. For these forces can 
no longer be regarded as acting in a given direction in physical 
space. The forces of the market may be said to be acting in dif- 
ferent directions according as they tend to raise or lower prices, 
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but by this it is merely meant that they tend to produce opposite 
results. These results may be represented spatially in a graph as 
movement in opposite directions across the two-dimensional sur- 
face of a piece of paper or a black-board; but this does no more 
than bring out that there is an analogy between physical direction 
on the one hand, and a shift through a series of increasing or de- 
creasing values on any scale on the other. It is true that Lewin, 
who sets out to take the notion of psychological forces seriously, 
speaks of them as vectors, and regards them as acting in given di- 
rections in psychological space. He even draws diagrams (which 
appear to be more than graphical representations) of the forces 
acting on the child in the direction of the chocolate and the direc- 
tion of the toy.2, But even here he warns against the assumption 
that the physical law of the parallelogram of forces is applicable 
in calculating the resultant of such psychical field forces. And, 
more generally, he warns against confusing his ‘‘ psychological 
space’’ with physical space, and psychological and social vectors 
with physical vectors. Hence it appears that, like the economist, 
he is really abandoning the idea of literal spatial directedness, and 
adopting a generalized conception of force. 

The consequence of this is clear. A force becomes identified 
with anything that causes a change—and a social force with any- 
thing of a social kind which causes a social change. This as- 
similation of ‘‘forces’’ to ‘‘causes’’ at once gives them a logical 
status which physical forces never seem quite to have acquired. 
Newton’s first law of motion appears to have something empirical 
about it. We might find changes in the rate and direction of mo- 
tion in cases where there were no corresponding readings on spring- 
balances, and there would come a time when we would give up 
Saving assumptions such as that the spring-balances were out of 
order, and would look around for other explanations of motion 
which made no reference to forces. But if a force is anything 
which causes change, the presence of a force can only be judged 
by its effects, and the rule that social changes result from the inter- 
play of forces would acquire a new logical status. If any change 
occurs, we would have to say, there must be forces operating (in 
the logical, and not merely nomological, sense of ‘‘must’’). 

However, despite this generalization of the conception of force, 
the retention of the ‘‘force’’ terminology obviously has significance. 
For it suggests that the kind of explanation which can be given of 
social changes is similar to that which the classical physicist gives 
of motion. We have noted the features which give its elegance 


2 Ibid., pp. 32-34. 
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and effectiveness to the system of Newtonian mechanics. Speaking 
of social forces clearly suggests to a social scientist that this elegance 
and effectiveness can be transferred to his science. It suggests 
that social forces, like physical forces, are in some way compar- 
able with one another, and that it is possible to estimate their re- 
sultant in a particular case. In other words, if we know what the 
various ‘‘tendencies’’ are in a social situation, we should be able 
to distinguish their relative strengths, and judge of their combined 
effect, without having had previous experience of this particular 
combination. If we are not able to do these things, social dy- 
namics loses much of its meaning, though we may still retain the 
‘*foree’’ terminology for picturesque purposes. 


III 


We now have before us two different ways in which the word 
‘*force’’ is used in the discussion of social events. On the one 
hand we have the directly social use, in which it refers to the over- 
coming, by direct action or by threats, of the resistance offered by 
other people to the achievement of one’s ends. On the other hand 
we have the use, taken over from physical dynamics, in which 
social forces are simply what bring about all social changes, with 
the further implication that we can in some way compare them 
and estimate their resultants. It is because these two uses are 
often not properly distinguished that there arise the dangers of 
confusion which I mentioned at the beginning. Of these I wish 
to point out two. 

In the first place, there. is the danger of assuming, without 
enquiry into the facts, that all social explanations are to be given 
in terms of social conflict. When we think of the impact of a social 
force in a given situation we tend to identify it with the impact of 
force used by various people, groups, or movements. If this was 
force in the narrow sense of direct physical manhandling, the as- 
sumption would of course be obviously false. But if we think in 
terms of social pressures of the various kinds we have described, 
the assumption is at least plausible, and any evidence which might 
tell against it is easily offset by the predisposition to accept it de- 
rived from the use of the word ‘‘force.’’ 

This assumption is undoubtedly reinforced by the fact that 
dynamical explanations fit conflict situations very neatly. Dif- 
ferent ends, or interests, may be thought of as different ‘‘direc- 
tions’’ in which people tend to move. Where the movements are 
towards incompatible ends, the people collide, and each will exert 
pressure to ensure that the resistance is removed. The resultant 
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of these pressures in different directions may, as with billiard balls, 
be a compromise or a deadlock; that is, the two parties may go off 
at an angle towards a combined end, which is different from either 
of the original ones, or they may stop, facing each other in a state 
of tension. Where the two parties are irreconcilably opposed, the 
resultant direction of social movement will depend on which ex- 
erts the greater force. 

For anyone who thinks in terms of social dynamics, this model 
of social explanation is an attractive one. This, no doubt, is why 
the terminology of social forces and emphasis on conflict have so 
often gone hand in hand. The combination is found, for example, 
in the writings of Marxists and of Freudians. It is found also 
among those social ‘‘realists’’ who think of social facts in terms 
of a struggle for power.* In particular it is found in the study 
of politics, where conflict is much in evidence. In internal pol- 
ities, the government can be seen as the body to be moved, its 
movements in favor of one policy or another being a function of the 
resultant of the various pressures which different pressure-groups 
exert upon it. Similarly, in international politics, different na- 
tional governments can be pictured as exerting pressure on each 
other, the forces acting being either diplomatic or military, and 
the outcome being either victory, deadlock, or compromise. 

The closeness of the association between dynamical explana- 
tions and the terminology of conflict is well illustrated in Lewin’s 
treatment of psychological and social forces. In developing a 
program for explaining human behavior in terms of forces acting 
in psychological and social fields, Lewin openly incorporated the 
word ‘‘conflict’’ into his conceptual scheme, defining a ‘‘conflict 
situation’’ as one in which the forces acting on a person are op- 
posite in direction and about equal in strength.‘ 

It is clear, however, that if we are to speak of social forces in 
the dynamic sense, we have no reason to restrict their operation 
to situations in which some people are using force, or exerting 
pressure, on others—i.e., to conflict situations. ‘‘Conflict’’ is not 
a term of physical dynamics, and if it appears in social dynamics, 
it is merely because some social situations can be explained in terms 
of it. It may well be that conflict in society plays a larger role 
than many have supposed, but whether this is so is an empirical 


3Cf., for example, Bertrand Russell, Power—A New Social Analysis 
(Allen and Unwin, 1938), p. 13: ‘*The laws of social dynamics—so I shall 
contend—are only capable of being stated in terms of power in its various 
forms.’’ 

4Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science (Tavistock Publications, 1952), 
p. 260. 
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matter which we are not here discussing. It is sufficient to point 
out that it is perfectly possible to conceive of social changes coming 
about in ways other than through the exertion of pressures and 
counter-pressures. 

Thus, even in the relatively pure conflict-situation of an inter- 
national war, we may well mention the acceptance of agreed rules 
as a force operating to maintain Red Cross activities or humane 
treatment for prisoners of war. And we can easily imagine 
other cases where reference appears to be mainly to forces of this 
kind. In explaining the holding of a philosophical conference, 
for example, we may refer to the force of tradition and the force 
exerted by a common need for intellectual contact, and we may 
point out that these are opposed by such counter-pressures as 
pressure of work, pressure of time, and financial pressure. Since 
such explanations can be given, it is a sheer confusion to suppose 
that in speaking of forces we need assume the conflict model for 
all social explanation. 

The second danger of confusion which arises from the dual 
derivation of the word ‘‘force’’ is the danger of simply identifying 
social forces with motives. When we think of the use of force in 
the original social sense, we think of it, I suggested, not only as 
implying conflict, but also as implying motivation. The sequence 
of events, in the case of the use of force by one person on another, 
starts with him wanting to do something; his motive, as the word 
suggests, is that which moves him to action,—we may even call it 
the motive-force behind his action. The use of words like ‘‘im- 
pulse’’ and ‘‘drive’’ helps to build up this idea. Hence, when 
the student of social dynamics asks about the forces which explain 
any kind of social behavior, he is tempted to trace these back to 
the motives of the participants, and regard these as the original 
and ultimate moving forces, or springs of action. 

Now it is clear that if we are going to take social dynamics 
seriously this will not do. In dynamics there are no original and 
ultimate forces, and no given force is sufficient by itself to account 
for an event. The explosion of petrol vapor when a spark passes 
through it provides the initial impulse for an engine, but the vapor- 
spark combination is itself the resultant of other forces, and why 
should not the same be said of human impulses? Springs of water 
are themselves explicable in terms of the forces of Nature; hence, 
why should not springs of action be explicable in terms of other 
social forces? If we are to speak of social forces, it will not do 
to ignore environmental influences. Social forces play upon people 
and modify their motives—or at any rate help to explain their 
conduct within the framework provided by their motives. What a 
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person does is thus the resultant of various forces, of which the 
force of his own personality as constituted at the moment is only 
one. 

This point becomes all the more clear if we consider that the 
word ‘‘motive’’ is usually used in a dispositional way. Motives, 
in other words, are tendencies to act in certain ways. This is no 
objection to a motive being regarded as a force, since the forces 
in any dynamic explanation may also be regarded as tendencies. 
But it is an objection to giving them any special status over and 
above other influences on behavior, since there must always be 
occasioning circumstances present before a tendency will lead to 
action. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that all who speak of social 
forces fall into this trap. In fact there is something about the 
analogy with physical dynamics which has led people into the very 
opposite position—that of ignoring individual motivation alto- 
gether in their explanation of social change. The forces of Nature 
are impersonal, and something which human beings must accept. 
Hence it is easy to think of social forces, in the same way, as some- 
thing which any individual human being must accept. Most of 
the social changes in which social scientists are interested are not 
the intended actions of human beings; they are changes which 
arise from the fact that large numbers of human beings act in 
various ways in various circumstances. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, with a rise in the price of potatoes. Marxists would say the 
same of social revolutions. Hence economic explanations in terms 
of the impersonal forces of the market, and Marxist explanations 
in terms of the ‘‘laws of motion of human society.’’ 

Explanations of this kind clearly have their place, and to point 
to them is a useful antidote to psychologistic reduction to motive- 
explanations. Trouble only comes when fascination with social 
dynamics on a grand scale, in the manner of Marx, Mannheim, and 
others, makes people forget that the actions of individual human 
beings also play their part in social explanation. 


IV 


It might be thought that if these pitfalls of social dynamics 
were avoided, everything would be well, and we could go ahead 
with a program of explanation similar to that of physical dynamics. 
To carry out this program, what we would need to do would be to 
estimate the relative strengths of different forces acting in a situa- 
tion, and calculate their resultant. We must now ask to what ex- 
tent this can be done. 
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It would be admitted at once that we have no standard unit 
of force, like the dyne in physics, in terms of which we could 
compare the strength of any social force with any other. How, 
for example, could we be expected to compare the force required 
to raise the price of potatoes by 2d. per lb. with the force required 
to make a government subsidize private schools? All that we 
could reasonably be expected to do would be to compare the forces 
operating in similar situations—for example, that required to raise 
the price of potatoes by 1d. and that required to lower it by 1d. 
or that required to make a government subsidize private schools 
by £1 million and that required to make it increase the subsidies 
to universities by the same amount. 

Again, it would be admitted that we cannot calculate the re- 
sultant of social forces by using the parallelogram law for their 
composition, since this goes out with the idea of forces acting on 
a body in different spatial directions. All that we could be ex- 
pected to do would be to estimate the outcome of opposed forces— 
that is, of forces which favor a change and those which tell against it. 

But even recognizing these limitations, we are still left with 
the problem how we are to measure the social forces acting in a 
given situation, and how we are to calculate their resultant. What 
we want is something to put in place of the spring-balance and 
something to put in place of the summation of vectors. 

Now it is clear that in the case of social forces we have no 
measuring instrument. But this still leaves open the possibility of 
measuring forces of special kinds in terms of their effects—as is 
done in physics when forces are measured in terms of the accelera- 
tions produced. Thus, suppose we are asked which exerts the 
greater downward pressure on the demand for beer,—an increase 
in price of 3d. a glass, or the publicity given to the assertion that it 
contributes to cancer. If we could introduce these changes sepa- 
rately into existing conditions (without these conditions changing 
in any other way) we could observe the changes in demand and 
read off our result. In practice, of course, we cannot do this, but 
we can make rough estimates based on analogous cases. As we 
took account of other influences in the same way, we could com- 
pare the strengths of various pressures both upward and downward. 
If we had to compare the influences on the demand for different 
commodities, we would also have to take account of the different 
elasticities in their demand, just as in comparing the physical 
forces exerted on different bodies, we would have to take account 
of differences of mass or inertia. (‘‘Elasticity of demand”’ is in 
fact a slightly inappropriate metaphor ; it should have been inertia 
of demand.) 
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Given that we have this way of estimating the relative strengths 
of forces, the calculation of the resultant appears to be relatively 
easy. For there are only two directions—upwards and down- 
wards—on the scale of amount of beer consumed. Hence, where 
the different forces act simultaneously the amount consumed will 
vary upwards or downwards according to the simple arithmetical 
sum of the variations that would have been produced by the forces 
acting separately. This is Mill’s principle of ‘‘the composition 
of causes,’’ and he seems quite right in claiming that it is com- 
monly employed in economic analysis. 

It must be recognized, however, that even this restricted pro- 
cedure for measuring and adding social forces is of extremely 
limited application. 

In the first place, it can only be applied when the effect 
produced by the resultant force admits of degree. For if the 
strengths of forces are to be measured in terms of the amount of 
effect produced, there must be possible differences in amount for 
the measurement to take place at all. And without such measure- 
ment to give us an idea of the relative strengths of forces, we 
would be unable to estimate their arithmetical sum. Further, we 
would be unable to speak of forces being in equilibrium, since the 
point of equilibrium must always be a point on some scale. Hence, 
while the procedure may be applied where we have in mind prices, 
volumes of goods bought and sold, levels of efficiency, amounts of 
power, and so on, it cannot be applied when the question at issue 
is, say, whether the child will take the chocolate, whether a govern- 
ment will pass a given law, or whether there will be a social revolu- 
tion. In such cases, either a given event will occur or it will 
not,—there are influences in its favor and influences which tell 
against it; but there is no way of estimating their outcome from a 
knowledge of the separate effects of these influences. 

In the second place, there is no guarantee, when we get outside 
the field of mechanics, that the resultant can be obtained by the 
simple process of addition and subtraction. Who knows but 
that an increase in the price of beer, when taken together with 
the information that it may cause cancer, may have not so much a 
depressing as an exhilarating effect on consumption, on the prin- 
ciple that when sorrows pile up high enough they must be drowned. 
In general terms, two forces which operate in one direction may, 
when taken together, form a pattern which will operate in another. 
In such cases it will be impossible to judge the outcome without 
taking the whole pattern into account. This is a point which has 
been made much of by gestalt-theorists in psychology. It seems 
strange that Lewin, who is concerned to incorporate, in his pro- 
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gram for a field-theory in social science, the gestaltist notion that 
behavior is a function of the total situation, should nevertheless 
continue to treat social force-fields as if the composition of social 
forces must operate on the mechanical model. 

In view of these points, it is not surprising to find that attempts 
to apply the program of a dynamic analysis of social forces prove 
sadly disappointing. I will give two illustrations of this. 

The first comes from Lewin. In his essay on the ‘‘ Frontiers 
of Group Dynamics,’’ he announces what appears to be a pro- 
gram as follows: ‘‘What happens within a social field depends 
upon the distribution of forces throughout that field. A predic- 
tion presupposes the ability to determine for the various points 
of the field the strength and direction of the resultant forces.’’ > 
He proceeds to illustrate by referring to the forces which determine 
the level of discrimination against Negroes in a given American 
town. Such discrimination admits of degree, and he makes clear 
how it can be measured. He points to forces in the direction of 
greater and in the direction of less discrimination. On the one 
side, for example, there is the interest of certain sections of the 
white population in keeping certain jobs for themselves; on the 
other, there is the showing of signs by the colored population that 
they would rebel against higher degrees of discrimination. Where 
a given level i: maintained, the resultant of these forces = 0; they 
are equal in strength and opposite in direction. Where the forces 
on both sides increase, there is increase of ‘‘group tension,’’ but 
no change in level. (Note this use of ‘‘tension’’ as an example 
of the illegitimate introduction of a reference to the conflicts in- 
volved in the situation.) Where the forces on one side are greater, 
there will be a change in the level until equilibrium is restored.— 
It is somewhat disappointing, after having been told all this, to 
find that though we can judge the resultant force (we can do this, 
of course, by simply reading it off from the amount of effect pro- 
duced), ‘‘no general statement concerning the absolute strength 
of the component forces is possible.’’ 

As a second illustration, we may take what is said by David 
Easton in the course of his defense of a theoretical framework 
for political science. He puts forward as his candidate an equi- 
librium theory of politics which, he claims, is already presupposed 
in much political theory. In one place he states the program as_ 
follows: ‘‘to trace the way in which the various groups possessing 
power use it to shape policy, the way in which the power of one 

5 Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science, p. 201. 

6 David Easton, The Political System (Knopf, 1953). 
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group influences the position of all other power groups, the re- 
ciprocal effects of the latters’ power, and the ensuing authoritative 
allocation of values.’?? Having put forward this program, he 
asks: how are we to compare quantities of power? ‘‘We can,’’ he 
says, ‘‘measure voting, content of communications, numerical 
strength of various groups such as armies, parties and interests, 
the physical resources of nations and of lesser groups within limits, 
and financial resources.’’* But, he concludes, even if we were 
to put all these and other measurable dimensions together, we would 
still not have even the beginning of an adequate composite index 
to measure the amount of power held by competing groups. This 
being so, it would seem that we are back much where we started. 

Both the writers I have mentioned seem to imply that their 
failure is a practical one. They have put forward a program, 
and if they are not clever or advanced enough to carry it through, 
they leave it to future generations to succeed where they have 
failed. In doing this, it seems to me, they do not appreciate the 
reasons for their failure. It is not a matter of what is humanly 
possible; it is a matter of what is possible in principle in view of 
the general nature of the material being studied. Hence I do not 
hesitate to put forward what might be called an a priori critique 
of the program for a Galilean revolution in the social sciences. 


QUENTIN GIBSON 
CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


ARE THE ANALYSES OF MORAL CONCEPTS 
MORALLY NEUTRAL? 


HILOSOPHERS have not given this question as much atten- 

tion as it deserves. ‘‘All moral theories, intuitionist, natu- 
ralistic, objectivist, emotive and the rest, in so far as they are 
philosophical theories, are neutral as regards actual conduct.’’? 
Are they? Have the conclusions of any philosophical analysis of 
obligation, right and wrong, and other moral concepts only a ‘‘logi- 
cal’’ but no moral significance no matter what these conclusions are? 
Or do some of them make a difference to morality by implying that 
moral distinctions are not of the kind presupposed in ordinary 
moral experience, so that they are not neutral to conduct because 
they are not neutral to the reasons for behaving in one way rather 


7 Ibid., p. 285. 
8 Ibid., p. 287. 
1A. J. Ayer, Philosophical Essays, p. 246. 
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than another? Have the people who cannot see their neutrality mis- 
understood them or understood them? If it is misunderstanding, 
slightly irritated reassurances will not do. It needs to be cleared 
up with more patient explanations than are ordinarily given, for it 
is stubborn and in such a serious matter, and, at least outside aca- 
demic philosophical circles, very widespread. ’ 

We are familiar with the history of stolid misinterpretation of 
philosophical theories which have obviously no empirical signifi- 
cance, so maybe it is only a similar incomprehension that has to be 
dealt with here—Johnsonian misunderstandings of Bishop Berkeley 
over again. A boot ought to go easily through anything as di- 
aphanous as an ideal curb-stone. The word ‘‘idea’’ was part 
of the trouble. The much more serious trouble was the failure to 
see that it is essential to a theory like Berkeley’s not to have any 
implications for experience. What would the world be like if 
things were collections of ideas? Just like it is. James Beattie,” 
the philosopher Dr. Johnson admired, thought that if Berkeley was 
right, we ought to be able to walk over cliffs with impunity, and that 
in order to stand on the ground we would have to perform the 
astonishing trick of getting the ideas in our heads under our feet. 
Berkeley’s theory, of course, had none of these consequences: death 
is found in the accustomed places, standing requires no psycho- 
physical acrobatics, nothing in the everyday world is changed. 
To get people to see this, all that has to be done is to get them to see 
the kind of theory Berkeley’s is and to shake off accidental sug- 
gestions in its language. 

Have the different analyses of moral concepts as little to do 
with our behavior as the different analyses of the concept of a 
physical object? Professor Ayer holds that their practical ir- 
relevance follows from the fact that they aim at showing ‘‘what 
people are doing when they make moral judgements,’’ not at suggest- 
ing ‘‘what moral judgements they are to make’’ (p. 246). My 
anxiety is that they might affect morality even though they make 
no moral recommendations. 

Practical irrelevance is not a universal feature of philosophical 
analysis. Philosophical analysis plainly could not be applied to the- 
ological concepts with the guarantee that its results could have no 
significance for religion. There is, for example, more than one way 
of saying ‘‘There is no God.’’ That is one way. An alternative is 
to say that ‘‘God’’ is not a ‘‘descriptive’’ word. And there is no 
important difference in their effect on behavior. You would be 
surprised to find a man at his prayers if you had heard him make 


2 Immutable Truth, Pt. I, Ch. 1, & Pt. II, Ch. 2. 
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either of these remarks. If someone has it explained to him that 
religious beliefs are neither true nor false because they are not 
beliefs in any ordinary sense, he has been told something as deadly 
to religion as if he had been told that they were false. And there 
is the same fatality in the information that theological statements 
describe the ordinary world in extraordinary language. In each 
case the presupposition of religion is struck at. To see that this is 
so, that the devotional language of religion is fact-implying and its ‘ 
eredal language therefore fact-stating, is just a matter of trying 
and failing to imagine a missionary religion which included as part 
of its evangelistic programme careful instructions of one or other 
of these two kinds. So far is such an objective reference part of 
the semantic context of ‘‘worship,’’ that if a man said that he wor- 
shipped regularly and recited as his creed a belief in tables and 
chairs, men and women, space and time, this sort of thing and 
only this sort of thing, nobody would know what he meant by 
‘‘worshipped.’’ The psychological dependence of the religious 
attitude on belief in an object of a certain kind is so wide and 
deep that it has shaped language into giving it a logical dependence. 

Consequently, any analysis of the notion of theological fact 
which takes away its theological character by representing theo- 
logical propositions as really disguised statements about the ordi- 


nary world, takes away the presupposition of religion. So does an 
analysis which takes away its factuality by representing theologi- 
cal propositions as really only ‘‘propositions,’’ incapable of truth 
and falsity in the sense in which statements about the ordinary 
world are. 


The analogy between religion and morality suggests that there 
will be some resemblances between the results of conceptual ex- 
ploration in both fields. There are, and among them this one, that 
both religion and morality have unique factual presuppositions, 
not that neither has. Where they differ is in the degree to which 
they are bound to their presuppositions; religion indissolubly, 
morality, for many reasons, with a quite unpredictable looseness. 

What is the point of what has come to be called an Intuitionist 
ethical theory? It is not primarily a logician’s point about the 
classification of moral with empirical statements (to be dismissed 
with remarks about the logical innocence which has not learnt to 
suspect grammatical similarities). It is not primarily an episte- 
mologist’s point, as though some definite bit of cognitive machinery 
had been discovered and happily named (to be dismissed as gra- 
tuitous mystification with the assurance that there is no special 
problem about the knowledge of right and wrong). Intuitionism 
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is forced to end with an epistemological claim and, without need- 
ing to repudiate any of the illuminating discoveries which philoso- 
phers have been making in the complexity of the use of moral 
statements, to insist that this complexity shall include their fact- 
stating function, in which they are to be classified with empirical 
statements as capable of truth or falsity in the same sense. Its 
primary point, however, is a moralist’s point. It is that the types 
of theory opposed to it take the authority out of morality; that 
however much these types of theory are mutually opposed, they agree 
in one thing, and that if they are right about the one thing in which 
they agree, there is less in the world than ordinary moral experi- 
ence supposes, and that what has gone makes a very great difference. 

One type of theory opposed to Intuitionism holds that there 
are no unique moral facts over and above the physical, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and other facts of the same general kind in- 
volved in people’s behavior and its consequences; that what moral 
statements state is just some of these facts in an alternative 
language, the key to the translation of which is provided by a 
naturalistic definition of moral terms. The other type says that 
there are no unique moral facts over and above the physical, psy- 
chological, sociological, and other facts of the same general kind 
involved in people’s behavior and its consequences; that if moral 
statements are to be called ‘‘statements,’’ it is not because they 
‘*state’’ anything, ‘‘describe’’ anything, give any ‘‘information’’; 
they function imperatively, optatively, expressively, ete., but not 
propositionally ; if they are to be called ‘‘true’’ it is not with the 
implication that they correspond with any facts, if ‘‘false’’ not with 
the implication that they conflict with any. 

On either view, there is just people’s behavior and its conse- 
quences and their motives for it and their own and other people’s 
reactions to it; this sort of thing, and the moral words. On either 
view, ‘‘natural’’ facts only, no ‘‘non-natural’’ * ones. 

Is there a loss here? Surely the facts that matter are matters 
of fact. ‘‘Take any action allowed to be vicious—wilful murder, 
for instanece.’’ It is the killing we condemn, the strangling hands 
and the will behind them, all the circumstances being what they 
are, not some ‘‘consequential’’ characteristic named by ‘‘wrong- 


3 The Intuitionist philosophers suffered a severe linguistic defeat when they 
were left to use a word like ‘‘non-natural’’ in explaining their position. Their 
opponents, having acquired property-rights over ‘‘natural,’’ ‘‘ordinary,’’ 
‘¢commonplace,’’ and the rest, must get steady pleasure out of seeing them 
committed to the opposite words, as though they were apostles of some dis- 
reputable occultism instead of, as they would claim, talking in unfortunate 
technicalities about what is familiar in everyone’s everyday experience. 
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ness.’’ No doubt, but what was done ought not to have been done 
and it ought to be condemned by anyone who considers it; and 
these ‘‘oughts’’ will not without moral loss survive analyses that 
either take the factual character out of them or, by naturalistic 
definition, turn it into mere matter of fact. Before I say why I 
think this, I want to comment on the argument that the Intuitionist 
philosopher in claiming factuality for obligation does the damage 
he seeks to avoid. 

Facts cannot have a mandatory character. If the kinds of 
theory opposed to Intuitionism leave out something in the descrip- 
tion of the world, that is what they do; they leave out something 
in the description of the world. But that someone ought to do 
something is not an item that could go down on the most exhaus- 
tive catalogue of things, their characteristics and relations. The 
gap between ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘ought’’ is not closed by investing things 
or situations with additional qualities no matter how ‘‘non-natu- 
ral’’ they are. ‘‘X has the non-natural characteristic of being 
obligatory’’ no more entails ‘‘I ought to do X’’ than any other 
description of X would entail it. Conduct is still left without a 
directive. 

To say simply that there is no gap to be closed here, is perhaps 
to reveal that one is too stupid to look in the right place or even 
to see what is under one’s eyes. I will take the risk and say it. 
The imperative character of an obligation is not damaged by its 
being an unalterable fact, independently of anybody’s will, that 
there is this obligation ; what is, is this unique demand. Its unique- 
ness will make words like ‘‘demand,’’ ‘‘requirement,’’ ‘‘law,”’ 
ete., on the one hand, and words like ‘‘property,’’ ‘‘quality,’’ 
‘‘characteristic,’’ ete., on the other, more or less inappropriate in 
opposite ways; but this is no more than a matter of minor logical 
untidiness. We know where the likeness of moral obligation to a 
mere command and again to a mere fact begins and ends. So 
there is no question of deducing ‘‘I ought to do X’’ from ‘‘X 
has the non-natural quality of being obligatory.’’ They are syn- 
onyms, with this difference that one of the main functions of the 
painful second locution is to deny that ‘‘Do X,’’ as anyone’s com- 
mand, however disguised, is synonymous with the first in any of 
its pronominal variations. 

Why should the denial that there are unique moral facts have 
any tendency to affect moral behavior? No one supposes there is 
anything in it to alter the directions of people’s moral attitudes 
so that black and white begin to change places. The effect would 
be on the intensity of moral attitudes and particularly on the felt 
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rigor of one’s own duty; and there because the finality of moral 
obligation is threatened. If I ought to do something, I have a 
reason for doing it which claims to rule every alternative out of 
consideration. With the denial it looks as if we can see through 
this claim. 

For no psychological and no sociological facts, no how I feel, 
how other people feel, how what I do will affect them or me, noth- 
ing of this sort, though translated into or backed up by the lan- 
guage of morality, can provide that finality, that uniquely decisive 
reason for an action. And a man who had once done some things 
just because he thought he ought to and avoided others just be- 
cause he thought they were wrong, having learnt that facts of the 
kind just mentioned are the only facts in morality, might say to 
himself that, since that is all there is to it, he no longer had the 
unanswerable reason for acting one way rather than another that 
he had once supposed he had. He would be telling himself the 
truth. Of course it might not affect what he does. Morality has 
many sanctions. And since the neutrality of philosophical theories 
of morality as regards actual conduct is a rider to the kinds of 
analysis that have just been considered, perhaps it is still more 
unlikely that it would. Even so, we do not have to wait in the dark 
for statistical light to reveal whether acceptance of theories which 
modify the reasons for people’s behavior will have some tendency 
to modify their behavior. 

But a man could only talk to himself like that if his attitude 
to a contemplated action was not a moral attitude. Just so. It 
is because one of its presuppositions has gone that he can begin 
talking to himself like that. 

It would be a pleasure to be mistaken, because it is foolishly 
offensive to defend morality against imaginary menaces and dan- 
gerous to load it with an unnecessary ontological burden. 


S. A. GRAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


KNOWING THE PAST 


ET me say at the outset that I am not going to attempt any- 
thing like an exhaustive description of the nature of historical 
knowledge, or rather of what I think it is, but simply to attempt a 
speculative enquiry into some of the problems of knowing the past. 
Indeed, I am by no means certain what manner of experience this 
field of apprehension which we call the past and contemplate 
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through innumerable minds really is. I feel with A. N. Whitehead 
that it is impossible to meditate on time and the mystery of the 
creative passage of nature, including, I would add, what comes 
within the fields of History proper, without an overwhelming emo- 
tion at the limitations of human intelligence. When I think of the 
thousands of historical works in which the past is recorded with 
apparent certitude and finality, I am a little appalled at man’s 
presumption, and yet I am gladdened at his daring. 

‘‘Be sure to study the great diversity of human nature,’’ coun- 
seled Immanuel Kant, and there in those countless tomes lies an 
appreciable part of such study writ long and large. There is man’s 
interpretation—for it is but an interpretation—of his glory and 
humiliation, his victories and frustrations, of the long, rolling se- 
quences of human events of which he has evidence direct or circum- 
stantial. Think of the magnitude of the achievement! Have we 
yet realized that our history is the first to be world history, and 
that because of it our civilization is the first to have for its past 
the past of the world? It is a sublimating and revealing thought, 
one which finds expression in the words of Pascal, ‘‘Though the 
universe encompasses me, by thought I encompass the universe.’’ 
And by taking thought, and thought alone, we may hope to discover 
something of the nature of History, for the past, human or other- 
wise, is revealed in thought. By our thinking shall we find it. 

As a basic presupposition to this enquiry I shall deny the dichot- 
omy of Man and Nature and shall in fact affirm that they are 
one, that, as the poet puts it, ‘‘the mind is indissociable from what 
it contemplates.’’? Yet that which it does contemplate has an 
identity and nature peculiar to itself. We can, moreover, take it 
that everything that is, whether it be of Man or the rest of Nature, 
has a past. Nothing that I can see around me is without its yester- 
days. The whole round earth and all that is therein are in some 
way rooted in the past. Man and Nature have a pastness im- 
manent in their reality. The pastness of Man is not different in 
kind from that of Nature but in the suffusion of its essential physi- 
cal features with psychic qualities which make for the richness 
and diversity of human behavior and for the stuff of History. Just 
because of these essential psychic attributes, because in fact of 
Man’s nature, knowing the human past and present is a more dif- 
ficult, involved, and speculative pursuit than the enquiry of the 
physical scientist into the nature of the universe. Yet methods 
for both kinds of enquiry are similar: the scientist is concerned 
among other things with the pastness of his material, while the 


1 Bridges, R., Testament of Beauty (Oxford, 1939), p. 3. 
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historian uses basically the same common-sense and logical methods 
for his work as does the physical scientist. Like the latter the 
historian makes his judgments a posteriori, from an investigation 
of various materials, documentary and archaeological, which he de- 
cides are evidence of a human past. 

Such crucial decisions, usually simple and obvious enough, are 
made in the light of his knowledge of human behavior and of his 
wider knowledge of the physical world. The greater this knowl- 
edge the more readily will material suggest itself as historical 
evidence or otherwise. We may still be faced with a difficult 
decision when confronted with such questionable material as an 
eolith or with such baffling human records as the Minoan script; 
but by and large, on the basic presupposition that categories of 
thought are universal, we shall, with the advance of other knowl- 
edge and the consequent increasing of our frames of reference, 
not only be in a better position to decide between artifacts and 
chance products of nature but also be better able to interpret more 
readily and fully that which is already unmistakable evidence of 
human past. In the light of such knowledge, and with the aid of 
new techniques such as radio-carbon dating, we can more confi- 
dently enter the twilight of ancient and pre-historical human com- 
munities. Under the inspiriting gaze of a mind so enriched and 
prepared for such investigation and with the kind of questions in 
mind that R. G. Collingwood, the English metaphysician and his- 
torian, thought proper (even if one does not attempt his empathetic 
approach to the past),? much more of the total scene is likely to 
become evidence—evidence of some aspect or another of early hu- 
man activity. 

Yet apart from the techniques we may use and the vast accumu- 
lated knowledge we may bring to bear upon the study of the hu- 
man past from other studies, scientific, linguistic, and literary, 
there are certain important psychological factors which have a 
definite bearing upon how we know the past and what kind of a 
history we make of it. No historian brings a tabula rasa or 
an open mind to his task. Even in his most dispassionate, 
most neutral and self-effacing moments he is anything but a 
feelingless automaton capable of making a mechanical interpre- 
tation of the past. Certainly something approaching this thor- 
oughly objective ideal of complete detachment was urged by Lord 
Acton on the contributors to the Cambridge Modern History. No 
doubt they tried hard to achieve this ideal and efface themselves 


2See his Idea of History (Clarendon Press, 1946), pp. 198-199, and his 
An Autobiography (Pelican Books, 1944), p. 77. 
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from their histories, but for reasons which we shall discuss their 
efforts could not be completely successful. We know, too, that the 
classical historians, Herodotus and Thucydides, who tried to avoid 
personal points of view often adopted them unconsciously. Col- 
lingwood maintains that up to the end of the 19th century the his- 
torian was usually a scissors-and-paste man; that is to say, his 
business was to find out what the ‘‘authorities’’ or the documents 
had said about the subject and to tell their story in an impersonal 
and detached manner.’ But because of his nature, a complicated 
and involved psychical entity of which even the experts can yet 
tell us little, this ideal was in fact unattainable. Let us listen to 
what Charles A. Beard has to say about it: ‘‘Every student of 
History knows that his colleagues have been influenced in their 
selection and order of materials by their biasses, prejudices, be- 
liefs, affections, general upbringing and experience, social and eco- 
nomic, and if he has a sense of propriety, to say nothing of humor, 
he applies the canon to himself, leaving no exception to the rule.’’ ¢ 
To this we might add that the more deeply he thinks about problems 
which are essentially human problems the more likely he is to 
quicken and stir up just those personal factors. 

Many of these factors may result from his upbringing and 
social conditioning and will in an unmistakable manner affect the 
way in which he is likely to interpret that past. We cannot readily 
imagine, for instance, that Thomas Carlyle, the grim philosopher- 
historian of the mid 19th century, in need of money most of his 
life, looked upon the world and the past aspects of it with the 
same optimistic fervor as did Thomas Babington Macaulay, a 
favored child of fortune. Nor, if we put the matter to the test, 
do their separate histories fail to reveal their differing casts of 
thought. 

Hence, paradoxical as it may seem, to understand how the his- 
torian comes to know the human past we must on this view know. 
something about the present, and in particular the historian as a 
human being. We must enquire into personal or subjective factors 
which in part determine the ethos in which he conceives his task 
and how he interprets that which he chooses as relevant evidence. 
It will help us if we know something of the standards he sets himself, 
the criteria by which he judges the historicity and authenticity of 
evidence. These are important because they help to make up his 
personality—a personality which by virtue of his peculiar task be- 


8 Collingwood, R. G., The Idea of History, pp. 257-260. 
4Beard, C. A., ‘‘Written History as an Act of Faith,’’ American His- 
torical Review, Vol. 39, p. 220. 
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comes in the course of his work an intimate and almost inseparable 
part. Unlike the physical scientist, the social scientist such as 
the historian cannot stand so far apart from his problems. Think- 
ing about the past makes meaningful the space-time continuum 
within the penumbra of which he isa living, sentient part. Whether 
he consciously attempts to project himself into every event, situa- 
tion, or movement, or, in their controlled imaginative re-creation, 
examine them with a view to fitting them into a coherent pattern, 
he will in fact be demanding of himself more than a physical sci- 
entist normally need ever do. The simple apprehension of an his- 
torical situation draws on personal experience and sensitiveness to 
human feeling and thinking. 

And whence comes the psychical élan for this enterprise of 
knowing the past? It springs, I suspect, from several sources all 
of which reside within the mind of the historian. Human actions 
on the level of consciousness are for the most part stimulated by 
purpose; in a word the historian is teleologically moved to study 
the past. His purpose lies immanent in an idealized future. No 
matter what are his avowed intentions, whether they be to sup- 
port a theory, prove a case, predict the future, or simply to satisfy 
a ‘‘eraving to behold our ancestors as they really were,’’ the his- 
torian studies the past and writes history for ends which are antici- 
pated, whether they are simply those of pure pleasure and aes- 
thetic, spiritual, or intellectual satisfaction, or for utilitarian ends. 
In various ways, perhaps surprising and unexpected even to the 
historian, the imaginative re-creation of some aspects of the past 
gives point and purpose to the present in that they sharpen the 
sense of the future: the deeper the apprehension of the past the 
greater the possibilities for a keener awareness of the present and its 
future tendencies. The historian then, attracted by the past ele- 
ments of the present, is motivated by historicist conceptions of es- 
sential continuity to enquire what lies beyond the evidence of pre- 
vious states of presentness. 

He is, then, by his very nature and by the manner in which he 
apprehends his present state of being, started off on this widening 
and enrichment of the present by attempting to know the past. 
Through the fields of scattered documents and the miles of ar- 
chives he picks his way to the peopled past. And now within 
these last hundred years, thanks largely to the work of the archae- 
ologist, who is after all but another variant of the historian, the 
latter can now push his narrative further back in time and space; 
and so, with the help of the teleologically inspired spade, many 
more volumes of History are added to the groaning shelves. 

Yet, great as the amount may be, it cannot possibly account 
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for or cover all the multitude of facets which go to make up and 
re-create any one human event. Take an account of a revolution. 
For anything like a definitive history of the Russian Revolution, 
for example, we should have to consider as many experiences as 
there were people involved in that tremendous social cataclysm. 
Such an examination, even if the relevant evidence were available, 
would clearly be humanly impossible, nor in view of the inconse- 
quential trivia that it would reveal would it be desirable. Instead, 
we have to rely on a very limited number of particular instances 
from which to derive our knowledge of that movement and make 
the inevitable and necessary generalizations. Because of such 
limitations no historical account can cover the past fully: it is a 
reasonable inference, therefore, that the events themselves were 
always richer and more varied and complicated than any account 
can possibly be. 

Just how complicated and varied events are in themselves we 
are unlikely ever to know. With the best intention in the world 
and with the utmost ability an historian will fall far short of de- 
scribing things as they actually happened, for historical truth is 
in many respects much more difficult to arrive at than other forms 
of truth. The past has an elusiveness of its own which except in its 
patently concrete nature may often defy careful analysis and re- 
veal itself only in intuitive flashes that momentarily disperse the 
intervening mists of time. Moreover, the procrustean proposi- 
tional literary forms in which an account of the past is communi- 
cated to others limit of necessity the expression of the historian’s 
impression of the past. Out of an attempt to grip, grasp, and 
understand a past situation which may either be beyond his full 
comprehension or more involved than he realizes it to be, he will 
select certain elements as being the most important because per- 
haps more easily recognized, described, and accounted for. He 
may, too, in attempting to see through the evidence beyond to a 
past re-created in the imagination, be influenced by those very per- 
sonal factors already alluded to and which will make for differing 
interpretations. Such differences of interpretation, especially 
when they become overt judgments, are not hard to see. When, for 
example, we find the English Whig historian, J. R. Green, de- 
scribing the 1867 Reform Bill in approving terms while Thomas 
Carlyle refers to it as ‘‘shooting Niagara,’’ what are we to make 
of the matter? To know that, unlike Green, Carlyle was a staunch 
Tory who had no faith in the masses helps us to understand the 
difference in the viewpoints and something of the historians them- 
selves, but little, surely, of the 1867 Reform Bill. Even were we 
to follow Collingwood’s advice and make our own judgment on the 
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matter, should we be sure of being nearer to the truth—whatever 
that is? The truth of an historical problem and situation may well 
lie so much beyond full comprehension and description as to elude 
us. And with all his professed concern for historical truth, what 
in fact does he generally aim at and succeed in doing if it is not 
in giving a coherent and likely account of part of what happened ? ® 
Truth being unattainable, coherence and probability may be the 
most that he can hope to achieve. 

Apart from a possible unconscious falsifying of the past through 
partial selection, the limitations of propositional manner of literary 
expression, and the inadequacy of the human mind to see a situa- 
tion in toto, there is another falsification of events which arises 
largely out of a historian’s need to generalize and to compress 
within a single word a proposition and wealth of action. Such 
generalizations and incapsulations are the stock in trade of the 
practicing historian; without them his work would not only be 
insufferably tedious and dull but impossible. In the use of such 
devices resides much of his art, the art of seeing the essentials and 
extracting them from the amorphous matrix of the past. But in 
this very necessary and desirable practice there lies the danger of 
what A. N. Whitehead calls ‘‘the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.”’ 
Common collective and generalizing terms, such as ‘‘race’’ and 
‘*nation,’’ are useful umbrella terms to cover aggregations of peoples 
with certain peculiar characteristics. Of themselves they tend to 
suggest a precision, completeness., and uniformity which are not 
to be found in the peoples so called but which in fact are in part 
seen into them. This tendency may spring from a natural predis- 
position towards synthesizing a group of elements with common 
characteristics and from the desire to make things intelligible, if 
only to oneself. 

If, then, so many personal factors are involved in our knowing 
the past, what can we say of historical knowledge? With so much 
of the historian’s own individuality, his experiences and his innate 
qualities, being involved in the attempt to know the past, the writ- 
ten history, especially that which calls for interpretation, generali- 
zation, and judgment—by far the most important elements in 
history,—is so much an attempt to reduce the human past, if not 
to an artistic whole, at least to a coherent and likely story. So 
conceived, it becomes an intellectuslized, sympathetic, and imagi- 
native re-creation of the human past, illumined here and there 


5 In an article on ‘‘Some Aspects of Causation in History,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLIX (January 31, 1952), pp. 67-79, I have discussed the possible falsity 
of a factitious and episodical approach to cause and effect in History. 
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among the most striking accounts by revealing flashes of intuition, 
which may for a moment lay bare the past in all its stark reality. 
But for the most part it remains, as it must remain, an article of 
faith, but a faith born of much labor and contemplation of things 
human, if not divine. Yet with it all, that knowing the past, if 
only through a glass darkly, is possible we shall hardly doubt, 
for how could it be otherwise when in a word— and a last one—it 
walks incarnate in everyone of us? 


E. J. Tapp 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND, 
New SoutH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


PUBLIC SPIRIT AS THE MATERIAL OF HISTORY 


HILE agreeing with Professor Friess that, in order to over- 
come the confusions and prejudices of so many different 
interpretations of history, the problem becomes ‘‘a generic func- 
tion of philosophy of history, whatever else it may be,’’? I should 
like, as a philosopher, to take up this point in detail, for this means 
that the subject matter of history has become a philosophical prob- 
lem. I should like to go back, in philosophy, to the beginning of 
this problem, to the generic approach in Hegel’s theory of history,” 
for I think that a synthesis can be made with the empirical aspects 
of that work and the suggested generic approach in the work of 
Professor Friess. 

In the Hegelian theory of history, the philosophical position is 
mainly that of the rationalist ; but Hegel explicitly stated that while 
biased in rationalist tradition it was his intention to take the 
world’s existence ‘‘as it is. We must proceed historically—empir- 
ically.’’ This is the common ground, for Professor Friess also 
takes this empirical approach in saying that ‘‘ ‘history’ .. . re- 
fers intentionally to actual events that have occurred in specific 
spatio-temporal relations’’*; but in taking ‘‘culture analysis’’ as 
the best central approach to what he calls the explorative philo- 
sophical considerations of history, he goes on to say that he does 
‘‘not expect culture analysis ever to dictate some single definitive 
interpretation of the essential meanings of historical events,’’ be- 
cause ‘‘culture is too variable, and at the same time too incom- 


1 Horace L. Friess, ‘‘ Historical Interpretation and Culture Analysis,’’ 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIX (May 8, 1952), p. 343. 


2 Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, tr. by Sibree. 
3 Friess, loc. cit., p. 341. 
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plete.’’* This seems to me either the mistaking of the material 
of history, or the abandonment of the generic approach. 

To return, then, to Hegel’s work, here we do find a single gen- 
eralization of a subject-matter, and this includes culture. Hegel 
regarded the rationalist ‘‘concept’’ Spirit as the subject-matter or 
material of History, but he set out to unite this universal ‘‘con- 
cept’’ of Thought or Reason with its concrete expressions. Hence, 
he joined his own postulate—‘‘ History in general is the develop- 
ment of Spirit in Time’’—to that of Anaxagoras—‘‘ Nature is the 
development of the Idea in Space,’’—because this latter hypothesis 
had led into the discoveries of the natural physical sciences. Thus 
Hegel hoped to lead into the discoveries of the laws of Spirit or 
History. The new joint Universal he called World-Spirit and 
contended that it expressed itself concretely in the Spirit of 
Peoples—communities of peoples extended in space, producing 
events in time; the same events that Professor Friess refers to as 
occurring in specific spatio-temporal relations. This is common 
ground in both positions. 

The difference, then, lies in the argument, in the impossibility 
of Hegel’s ever bridging the gap between the Universals of Thought 
or Reason and existence as it is, even though he contended that 
Thought found expression in the concrete particulars. In an 
example given in Lectures on the Philosophy of History, Hegel 
argued that World-Spirit and the natural Spirit of Peoples were 
united by a third ‘‘concept,’’ that of ‘‘Liberty under the condi- 
tions of morality in the State.’’ But this is a Third Man or infi- 
nite regress argument, and therefore has to be rejected, on the 
grounds that the union would never take place. 

The question now arises as to which side of the gap can be 
followed, World-Spirit on the one hand, or the natural spirit of 
peoples on the other. Hegel partially answered this question him- 
self, when he laid down his own first condition of inquiry, ‘‘empir- 
ically—to faithfully adopt all that is historical.’’ This condition is 
the same approach as Professor Friess’s explorative philosophical 
considerations of history, a further common step. Taking the line 
of explorative approach, the next advance is to find if the dif- 
ferentia of spirit in general, as found in the spirit of Peoples, can 
be retained as a generic differentia. Here, the meaning or con- 
notation of spirit has at least one quality, in its specific location 
among peoples. Hegel gave a fuller meaning to this differentia, 
when he observed that ‘‘the Spirit of a people ... dies not a 
simple death, . . . for it is not a single individual, but a spiritual, 


+ Ibid., p. 347. 
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generic life; .. . . The reason for this difference from a single 
natural individual, is, that the Spirit of a people exists as a 
genus... .’’ Here I have deliberately deleted the metaphysical 
aspects of the enunciation because I have already drawn attention 
to the facts that (a) Hegel acknowledged that he was biased in 
rationalist tradition and (b) his first condition was to faithfully 
adopt all that is historical. From observation, these natural as- 
pects of the Hegelian enunciation can be accepted, for we can 
observe that the continuity of the activities of a community of 
people is distinct from any individual life within that community. 
In dealing with the particular activities of a people Hegel 
found that ‘‘. . . this Spirit of a people . . . having defined char- 
acteristics erects itself into an objective world ... in... cus- 
toms, constitutions and political laws . . . in the whole complex 
of its institutions . . . in the events and transactions that make 
up its history.’’ Earlier, he had said of these public activities, 
it is ‘‘this cycle of phenomena which constitutes the culture of a 
nation.’’ This linking of culture with historical processes is fur- 
ther common ground in the theories of Hegel and Professor Friess. 
However, the solution of the problem is not merely a case of 
following one side or the other, the Universals of ‘‘Thought or 
Reason’’ on the one side, or existence as it is on the other; for the 
term World-Spirit can be discarded by following another line of 
argument in Hegel’s own work. These everyday spatio-temporal 
events are as essential to his theory as they are to that of Professor 
Friess, for Hegel’s Universals were ‘‘powerless,’’ never changing, 
always ‘‘one and the same,’’ while the spatio-temporal events es- 
sentially supplied the change and vitality of existence as it is; and 
the acceptance of existence as it is was Hegel’s first condition in his 
inquiry. In detail, he argued that a community of living people 
is a necessary condition for the existence of any political state. But, 
in reaching this position from the Universals, Hegel moved from 
World-Spirit through Liberty to the political State, and set up an- 
other Universal, that of the World-State, as a Universal of all 
political states. Not only was this ignoring the insuperable dif- 
ficulty of moving from a ‘‘powerless’’ concept, but, as Bosanquet 
later argued,® since a living community of people is a necessary 
condition for any political state, and since there ts no single world 
community of people, then there is no World-State. The State 
then, was not a single World-State, but a generalization of any politi- 
cal state among all political states. This ‘‘concrete universal,’’ 
as it was called, follows from Hegel’s own condition of taking ex- 


5 Bosanquet, Social and International Ideals. 
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istence as it is, and fits in with the modern scientific approach of 
finding the universal or generalization among the facts as an as- 
pect of existence as it is. 

This argument can be taken a step further than Bosanquet 
took it, for, since a community of living people is also a necessary 
condition for the existence of the spirit of a people and since there 
is no single world community of people, there is no World-Spirit. 
Hence, World-Spirit is no more the generalization of the spirit of 
peoples than World-State is the generalization of political states. 
The position now is that spirit in general refers to the spirit of any 
people among all communities of people. 

What is now required is to find a new term for the generaliza- 
tion of the spirit of peoples. In the explorative spirit commended 
by Professor Friess, I put forward the term Public Spirit, for we 
refer to something when we talk about the historical spirit of the 
times, and we talk about public spirit when we refer to the emo- 
tional content in which we approach our public affairs. From this 
position we can support Hegel’s conclusion that ‘‘ultimately the dis- 
covery is made, that Spirit finds the goal of its struggle, and its 
harmonization, in that very sphere which it made the object of its 
resistance,—it finds that secular pursuits are a spiritual occupa- 
tion’’* (Hegel’s emphasis). 

With the rationalist Universals discarded, we can go back to the 
position (a) that the spirit of a people exists as a genus, for it does 
not die like a mortal individual person, but goes on from genera- 
tion to generation, with the immortality or continuity of a distinc- 
tive process; (b) that this process or activity is found in the cus- 
toms and institutions of a community of people; and (c) that 
through these institutions the public spirit of a community of 
people organizes its historic events. This does not mean that we 
cannot have great historical figures, such as public leaders or single 
individuals in historically strategic positions; but, when this hap- 
pens, such persons are regarded as significant in the interests of 
the community and become ‘‘characterized with respect to their 
institutionalized status.’’* Even in the lives of such persons, there 
would still be much that would be private. Here we can still 
make a distinction between the emotional psychic processes that 
act within the individual and with him are mortal, and the emo- 
tional spiritual processes that need to be evoked, shared with 
others in common interests, and organized externally in historic 


6 Hegel, op. cit., Part IV, Sect. 1, p. 369. 
7 Maurice Mandelbaum, ‘‘Some Neglected Philosophie Problems Regard- 
ing History,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIX (May 8, 1952), p. 323. 
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events. Psyche can no longer represent both processes, mind and 
spirit; hence, the term public spirit helps to clarify the generic 
distinction. These communal interests have been considered as 
the themes of history since its dawn, as we see when we read: 
‘‘This is the publication of the researches of Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus, in order that the actions of men may not be effaced by 
time, nor the great and wondrous deeds displayed both by Greeks 
and barbarians deprived of renown:—and amongst the rest for 
what cause they waged war upon each other.”’ 

The final step, in recognizing public spirit as a genus, is to find 
its kinds or species. Hegel gave us an all-embracing one, that of 
the political state; but this was so extensive as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the genus itself. Since Hegel’s time a succession 
of monopolistic claims have been put forward, theoretically. Au- 
guste Comte,® in his search for positive scientific facts, but still en- 
tangled in a metaphysical belief in Perfection and Progress as in- 
dependent processes, put forward the theory that History is ex- 
perienced through all kinds of public institutions, and he named 
this experience Sociology. Although sociology remains as the sci- 
ence of group formations and activities, the science of politics also 
persists as studying a distinctive feature in public affairs, that of 
public power. Then came those supporting this scientific approach 
to the study of collective living, but claiming that economic activi- 
ties were fundamental and that the other public activities were 
superstructures. The science of economics remains, but not their 
monopolistic approach to public affairs. Bosanquet, in search of 
the distinguishing features between ethics and politics, found that 
the political activities were a sort of ‘‘organ’’ of the community, 
and as such an adjective or quality of a community of people.® 
Here, I think, is the key to the quest. 

All the sciences of public affairs, each studying some distine- 
tive communal activity, are dealing with some particular kind or 
species of public process, organized through public spirit. In a 
similar way the varying physical sciences—physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, ete.—study the varying aspects of matter. Those 
philosophers and scientists who would like to confine science to the 
study of matter forget that, at the dawn of civilization, history and 
research meant the same thing, and that language, an aspect of 
public spirit, has always played as great a part in any science as 
digits. All these human public activities—language, social group- 
ings, some type of public control, of exchange of commodities, of art 


8 Positive Philosophy, tr. by Bridges. 
® Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State. 
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centers and of morality, giving rise to the sciences of philology, 
sociology, politics, economics, aesthetics, and ethics—cohere as the 
kinds or species of the same genus, and all take part in the public 
events that develop the history of a people. The independence of 
these activities can be seen in the human struggles within a com- 
munity: sometimes political interests will suppress a language; 
sometimes groups of economic interests will corrupt a government; 
sometimes ethical interests will war for freedom of belief or con- 
gregation; and sometimes political power will suppress aesthetic 
activities, as when Cromwell closed all theatres and declared actors 
to be vagabonds. Yet, when the independence of a people as a 
nation is threatened, these internal differences can be subdued and 
a common front maintained against some oppressing enemy; the 
public spirit of one people can be roused against another. In 
such a situation we observe the distinction of one people from 
another, so that there is no single world-people organized as a com- 
munity. Humanity is a general term for the plurality of many 
organized peoples. 

Likewise, spirit in general has the features of universality, in 
that it is found wherever any people forgather; it has the super- 
personal continuity of a process external to the individual person— 
although also working in close co-operation with the thinking, ob- 
serving, sometimes blindly unconscious mental processes. In this 
superpersonal fact there is also the fact that the activities of spirit 
transcend those of the individual, and that public spirit has these 
characteristics of spirit in general. The organizations of a com- 
munity, its customs and institutions, are collective activities, tran- 
seending individual effort. Spirit in particular—that is, the public 
spirit of a people—organizes the plurality of its public activities 
within a community, and also stretches out to international rela- 
tionships; as Hegel put it, a community ‘‘Necessitates general ar- 
rangements.’’ The sciences of these distinctive activities tell us 
what public spirit is; and these sciences cohere as the meaning or 
connotation of public spirit. 

I think, then, that public spirit provides a ‘‘single definitive 
interpretation of the meanings of historical events,’’ and that the 
variability of culture is contained within the varying kinds of 
public activities produced by the complexity of the spirit of a 
people, as it develops its history. 

A. P. BELL 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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A NOTE ON THE STATUS OF HISTORICAL 
RECONSTRUCTIONS 


I 


CCORDING to Teggart, ‘‘ Historical criticism yields only iso- 
lated ‘facts.’ The academic historian pursues his inquiries 
‘in the faith that a complete assemblage of the smallest facts of 
human history will tell in the end; the labour is performed for 
posterity.’ The facts having been arrived at, it follows that some- 
thing must be done with them; and, in point of fact, the academic 
historian, without further questioning, casts the results of his 
investigations in the mold of traditional historiography.’’ + 

In discussing some views of the origins of certain Jewish festi- 
val lights, T. H. Gaster comments, ‘‘ Whether any of these theories 
is right cannot now be known; all of them are based on deductions 
from fragmentary and inconclusive evidence.’’? Here we have 
expressed a rather common view concerning the nature of historical 
reconstructions, viz., that they are the results of logical deductions 
from the evidence. The evidence is said to point, in some sense, 
to the particular reconstruction advocated by the historian. But 
this seems precisely the point that Teggart finds difficult. The nar- 
rative produced by the academic historian, on the basis of the facts * 
he has established, is a non sequitur. 

The point to be made here is that the status of the historical 
reconstruction is far better understood if we view it as something 
other than a logical deduction from the facts. This may seem 
even more reasonable after we have considered the following, per- 
haps somewhat extreme, example. The historical status of the 
seemingly quite simple Old Testament Book of Esther has more 
than exercised Biblical scholarship. Without presenting their argu- 
ments, all of which reflect impressive erudition, I shall state the 
general conclusions of four reputable scholars. Two of them argue 
that the work in question reports historical events, one pretty 
much as they happened in ancient Persia during the reign of 


1 Frederick J. Teggart, Theory and Processes of History, Berkeley and 
‘ Los Angeles, 1941, p. 32; ef. Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos, Introduction 
to the Study of History, London, 1898, p. 314. 

2‘«The True Glory of the Maccabean Revolt,’’ Commentary, Vol. 6 (De- 
cember, 1952, pp. 529-536, p. 536; my italics. 

8 Just what these ‘‘facts’’ are need not concern us here. Teggart believes 
that the application of the various techniques of historical research to docu- 
ments, coins, and other artifacts does yield some result, and the result is what 
he calls the ‘‘isolated facts.’? Whatever they are, they are not the recon- 


structed historical event, and Teggart’s difficulty concerns the relation between 
the facts and the reconstruction. 
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Artaxerxes II,* the other as an allegorical account of a religious 
conflict—between worshippers of Babylonian and Iranian deities— 
consequent upon some action taken by Nebuchadnezzar, the Chal- 
dean conqueror.’ The other two see the book as fictional, one as an 
historical novelette with a nationalistic moral,® the other as con- 
taining two items from a possibly larger collection of folk-tales, 
the difficulties of which are understood as resulting from the canoni- 
zation of the work before the transformation of Persian motifs 
into Jewish ones could be completed.’ Inasmuch as all of these 
scholars begin with more or less the same facts,® it is quite difficult 
to believe that their different results were all obtained by logical 
deduction. And this again brings Teggart’s problem into focus: 
What, indeed, is the relation between facts and reconstruction? 
Or, if you like, what is an historical reconstruction ? 

It seems to me more in accord with what gets done in historical 
writing to treat the reconstruction not as inferred from the facts, 
but rather as postulated to explain the facts. If the account is 
adequate to the evidence, we ought to be able to deduce the facts 
from the reconstruction. The minimum criterion of adequacy we 
may demand from a proposed reconstruction is that it take ac- 
count of all the known facts. Sometimes the facts available are 
far from complete, and so it happens that more than one recon- 
struction satisfies this criterion. Readers of the above cited treat- 
ments of the Book of Esther will discover how often the different 


4 Jacob Hoschander, The Book of Esther in the Light of History, Phila- 
delphia, 1923. 

5 Julius Lewy, ‘‘The Feast of the 14th Day of Adar,’’ Hebrew Union 
College Annual, Vol. 14 (1939), pp. 127-151. 

6 Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, New York, 1948, 
pp. 732-747. 

7 Theodor H. Gaster, Purim and Hanukkah in Custom and Tradition, New 
York, 1950, pp. 6-38. 

8I suppose what would be desirable at this point would be a list of the 
sentences containing the facts used by each scholar in order to see if this is 
actually so. It may indeed be that it is not quite the case, yet it will surely 
be admitted that most of the facts used by any one of the four were used by 
the others as well. They all had access to the same Biblical text and ancient 
versions, the writings of the same Greek historians and geographers, the same, 
more or less, archeological reports, etc. There was, then, sufficient identity of 
facts to make the diversity of conclusions most amazing if the conclusions 
were really deduced from the facts. 

It sometimes happens that historians not only disagree, but that an ele- 
ment of personal animosity enters into the disagreement. And this is not to 
be wondered at. For if we take seriously their belief that a reconstruction is 
deduced from facts, then, if there is no disagreement about the latter but 
only about the former, it is implicit in the disagreement that each casts doubt 
upon the other’s powers of reasoning. 
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writers seek to put the same fact into the different contexts re- 
quired by their respective theories. Nevertheless, there are ad- 
vantages to this way of considering historical reconstructions that 
are not shared by the notion that they are deduced from the facts. 

If from the reconstruction we may deduce the known facts, we 
may deduce a good many other things as well. This will enable us 
to specify objective problems for historical research, and perhaps 
thus silence the repeated charge that history must always be a sub- 
jective discipline. Those historians interested in the particular 
reconstruction would be able to learn what sort of facts, as yet not 
established, would have to be established if the reconstruction—as 
hypothesis—is to be confirmed. This might be followed by a re- 
study of the evidence with particular questions in mind, by de- 
cisions to excavate sites as yet unstudied, ete. To be sure, scholars 
do these anyway, to the extent allowed by their resources; but the 
point being made here is that if we view the reconstruction as 
postulated, not inferred, we may see how to formulate objective 
questions and to direct our research toward the confirming or 
disconfirming of hypotheses in quite the same way that we find in 
other empirical disciplines. (And, in fact, in history too, for it is 
sometimes said of an historical work that, while it is wrong, it has 
stimulated the research that refuted it.) 

If logical analysis of the reconstruction enables us to determine 
what must be established in order to confirm it better, it also al- 
lows us to determine what will enable us to choose between two or 
more conflicting reconstructions. To be sure, this will not actually 
enable us to choose, for some of the required facts may never be, 
and perhaps no longer can ever be, established. And so we may 
be forced to such less than satisfactory solutions as just noting 
the relative confirmation of competing hypothetical reconstruc- 
tions, without being able to decide in a more conclusive way.® 
But even if we can do no more than note what it is we require to 
prove without being able to do much about it, at least to know this 
is to know something important about the status of some realm 


of inquiry. And future research may yet manage to yield a more 
satisfactory solution. 


II 


It may be noted that what has been said above about the postula- 
tional character of historical reconstructions bears a marked re- 
semblance to Arthur C. Danto’s notion ‘‘that stories play an im- 
portant cognitive role in historical inquiry, that a story is an hypo- 


® This involves matters in the theory of probability, which are beyond the 
scope of this paper. 
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thetical recounting of what happened in a more or less determinate 
stretch of the past. . . . In a sense, such a story is a loosely articu- 
lated ‘model’ of what happened. . . . Such a story must satisfy at 
least two conditions: (1) it must account for all the known relevant 
traces, or at least be consistent with them. But since an indefinite 
number of stories may be consistent with the same set of traces 
but at the same time be inconsistent with one another, there is the 
further condition (2) that the model must suggest further research, 
so that the positive or negative outcome of such research will tend 
either to confirm or disconfirm the model.’’ ?° 

It is Danto’s contention that in putting forward the above 
view he obviates the need to consider the function of general laws 
in history (pp. 21 f.), to use the name of a well-known paper by 
Professor Hempel #* with which Danto explicitly takes issue. None- 
theless, I cannot but feel that the satisfaction of the two criteria 
specified in Danto’s paper does actually presuppose at least some 
small number of general laws; whether or not these are formulated 
by people called ‘‘historians’’ is of no great matter. In the few 
paragraphs that follow, I shall attempt to show why this seems 
to be the case. I do not expect to show that it actually is. It 
seems to me that this last would require a reasonably full logical 
analysis of the notion of relevance, and I do not feel prepared to 
undertake it. 

The first of the criteria mentioned by Danto is that the his- 
torical reconstruction ‘‘must account for all known relevant traces, 
or at least be consistent with them.’’ In order to know that a 
given reconstruction satisfies this requirement, we must certainly 
know what relevance means or what determines that a given trace 
is relevant. One of the few serious attempts to understand this 
notion in the context of historical inquiry is to be found in Man- 
delbaum’s The Problem of Historical Knowledge, and a few words 
on his views are in order here. ‘‘What we mean by characterizing 
such statements ** as irrelevant is that the fact which is asserted 


10 Arthur C, Danto, ‘‘On Explanations in History,’’ Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, Vol. 23 (1956, pp. 15-30), p. 22; his italics. 

11 Carl G. Hempel, ‘‘The Function of General Laws in History,’’ in Feigl 
and Sellars, eds., Readings in Philosophical Analysis, New York, 1949, pp. 
459-471. 

12 New York, 1938, pp. 206 ff. 

13 The reference is to the preceding sentence: ‘‘If we characterize a 
statement concerning human freedom as irrelevant to a statement concerning 
the behavior of electrons, or if we characterize a statement concerning Newton’s 
first law as irrelevant to a statement concerning the course of the French 


Revolution, it is on the basis of the belief that these entities have nothing to 
do with each other.’’ 
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by one statement has no bearing on the facts asserted by the state- 
ments which form its immediate context . .. relevance must be 
taken as a category of facts, and not as a product of our apprehen- 
sion and description of them’’ (pp. 208 f.). ‘‘For in saying that 
we cannot understand a statement in a given context we must mean 
that we cannot see the connection of the fact which the statement 
asserts with the facts asserted by the other statements’’ (p. 210). 
‘‘One fact is relevant to another when they are so connected that 
the mind cannot apprehend the nature of the latter without an 
understanding of the former’’** (p. 211). Finally, ‘‘The rela- 
tionship of relevance cannot be reduced, nor can it be defined in the 
usual sense, for it is an ‘ultimate’ in our common apprehension of 
the world’’ (pp. 211 f.). 

Thus, according to Mandelbaum, the basis of an assertion of 
relevance is the relevance of one fact to another. The determina- 
tion that one fact is relevant to another is simplified by the view 
that relevance is an ultimate and indefinable category in terms of 
which the common world is apprehended. But does this really 
make matters simple? The doctrine of necessary connection seems 
no more obvious here than in the account of the nature of cau- 
sality. It is, of course, quite true that very often we are able to 
“‘see’’ right off that z is relevant to y whereas it is not at all to z, 
quite in the same way that we may be said to ‘‘see’’ that x is a 
cause of y but not of z. But as clear as it may seem to be to us on 
first acquaintance, the self-evident nature of the connection seems 
to become very weak indeed when we are called upon to provide a 
rationale for the claim that there is a connection. (In other words, 
there may very well be a phenomenological sense of relevance or of 
causality, but these ought not to be confused with the logical sense 
involved in the various branches of research, as exemplified, for 
instance, in the quotation from Mandelbaum in note 13.) And if, 
in the end, we justify claims that something is the cause of another 
by appeal to general laws that connect the two, I suppose that we 
are required to make similar justifications for claims of relevance.*® 


14The proposition that Billy punched Johnny in the eye may well be 
relevant to the proposition that Johnny is crying, yet surely the latter may be 
apprehended by the mind without any reference to the former. 

15I am not really certain that we have to do here with two different prob- 
lems for I shouldn’t be surprised if it could be shown that causality is simply 
a special kind of relevance. If claims of causality are supported by showing 
that the claimed cases are derivable from specifiable general laws together 
with specific statements of fact (i. e., if we may take the account of explana- 
tion in Hempel and Paul Oppenheim, ‘‘The Logie of Explanation,’’ Part I, 
in Feigl and Brodbeck, eds., Readings in the Philosophy of Science, New York, 
1953, pp. 320-331, to be at the same time an account of causation that at- 
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Nor does this view require an atomistic view, either of the world 
or of our experience of it. Many things are experienced together, 
and it requires an intellectual effort of a high order to determine 
what is and what is not relevant to some object of study. When 
some fact is isolated for inquiry it may well be doubted that it 
cannot be apprehended without an understanding of other facts al- 
legedly relevant to it. That they are relevant is precisely what is 
to be established by investigation; since the connection is not in- 
spectable, some other way of justifying the claimed connection must 
be discovered. And it seems to me that such justification would 
require the use of general laws.'® 

It seems, then, that historical reconstructions or true stories, 
rather than dispense with the dependence upon general laws, must 
presuppose them if they are to satisfy Danto’s first criterion and 
if my suspicions concerning the nature of relevance are correct. 
This does not, of course, mean that historians must now all stop 
what they are doing in order to turn to the job of formulating gen- 
eral laws. It does mean, however, that their results do presuppose 
such laws, and that the justification of their work requires that, 
wherever possible, such laws be made explicit. Finally, without 
laws I am unable to see how we can ever know that Danto’s first 
condition has been met. (Nothing short of the actual establish- 


ment of Mandelbaum’s conception of relevance in history could 
obviate this.) 


As for Danto’s second condition, ‘‘that the model must suggest 
further research, so that the positive or negative outcome of such 





tempts to avoid the difficulties raised by Hume), and if claimed relevances 
are to be justified in a similar way, it may even occur to some that the formal 
explication of one is identical with the formal explication of the other. This 
would seem a highly paradoxical possibility, presumably to be accepted or 
rejected in the end depending upon whether one’s commitment is to the anal- 
ysis of natural language or to the construction of formal languages. 

is If by ‘‘categories’’ we mean those fundamental concepts in terms of 
which we order the world we experience, which is presumably the sense we are 
supposed to give to Kant’s table of categories, it is difficult to see how we 
can accept Mandelbaum’s view that relevance is an ultimate category of facts. 
Does he mean that it is constitutive of phenomena or of reality—depending 
upon whether one is a phenomenalist or a realist? It seems to me that any 
sense of relevance to be considered in connection with history—and this could 
not be a phenomenological sense—is likely to be a logical relation between 
sentences or propositions, which relation presupposes some kind of system within 
which it obtains. 

It may be noted that the question of relevance has been discussed by 
John M. Keynes in A Treatise on Probability, London, 1948 (first printed in 
1921), pp. 54 f. and 147; and in great detail by Rudolf Carnap, Logical Foun- 
dations of Probability, Chicago, 1950, Ch. VI. 
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research will tend either to confirm or disconfirm the model,’’ its 
satisfaction seems to involve the same sort of problem as that we 
have been considering. If a narrative, complete in itself, seems 
to suggest other things, it must be because events of the kind it is, 
in the context it may be in, tend as a rule to suggest other things 
of the same kind. Once again, general laws are presupposed. 


Leon J. GOLDSTEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
‘“pLAIN’’ AND ‘‘SIGNIFICANT’’ NARRATIVE IN HISTORY 


N his article ‘‘Mere Chronicle and History Proper,’’ published 
in this JourNAL,? Mr. A. C. Danto takes me to task for a dis- 
tinction I make in my Introduction to Philosophy of History.” 
The distinction is between ‘‘plain’’ and ‘‘significant’’ narrative in 
history, and I seek to elucidate it by (among other things) refer- 
ring to Croce’s well-known contrast of chronicle with history 
proper. Mr. Danto claims that there is no ground either for my 
distinction or Croce’s: history for him is all of a piece, equally 
plain or equally significant, though this is not, of course, to say 
that all historians do their work equally well. 
My object here’is to restate my views in a way which will, 
I hope, exempt me from Mr. Danto’s criticisms. I fear that what 
will emerge will not be, as he seems to suppose, something bold and 
mysterious, but rather something obvious and commonplace. 
Perhaps I may begin by pointing out the context in which I 
discussed these matters in my book. I was attempting to give 
what I called a ‘‘preliminary characterization’’ of history with a 
view to making certain comparisons between that subject and the 
natural sciences. I wanted to say, in a provisional way, what the 
historian is concerned with and what he hopes to achieve. I put 
the second question in the form: what type of understanding does 
history aim at? This question is perhaps not wholly clear as it 
stands, yet it should have been obvious from the context that what 
I had in mind was, in a terminology now fashionable, to elucidate 
the logical status of historical statements. I wished to make clear 
the level on which history moves. To this end I proposed to con- 


1 Vol. L, No. 6 (March 12, 1953), pp. 173-182. [Mr. Walsh’s paper was 


received in 1953. We regret very much the long delay in publishing it—Tuz 
EDITORS. | 


2London, 1951; see especially pp. 31-33. 
8 Theory and History of Historiography, Ch. I. 
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sider the two possibilities that historical narrative might be ‘‘plain’’ 
or ‘‘significant.’’ The adjectives were intended to suggest (again 
as I thought would be clear from the context) (a) a description 
of the facts restricted to a straightforward statement of what oc- 
curred, (b) an account of them which brought out their connec- 
tions. If historians were content with plain narrative they would, 
I thought, confine themselves to stating, in Ranke’s phrase, ‘‘pre- 
cisely what happened’’; if their aim was rather to produce the 
sort of narrative I call ‘‘significant’’ they would seek to make clear 
not only what happened, but why it happened too. I had, and 
have, no doubt that the second alternative is correct. 

Why should Mr. Danto dispute a point as obvious as this? Part 
of his difficulty perhaps lies in misunderstanding of what I was 
‘after. He seems to have thought that I was trying to describe 
two separate kinds of history which either are or might be written, 
‘and commending one as history proper while disparaging the 
other as ‘‘mere’’ chronicle. He then asks, naturally enough, what 
distinguishes ‘‘significant’’ from ‘‘plain’’ history, and what ad- 
vantages in equipment those who claimed to write the former could 
be shown to have over their less fortunate colleagues who confined 
themselves to the latter. Not finding satisfactory answers, he 
concludes that significant history (and plain history too for that 
matter) is a philosopher’s fiction: there is only one kind of history, 
the history historians write. With this last assertion I have cer- 
tainly no wish to quarrel. But I should like to point out, first 
that the phrases ‘‘plain history’’ and ‘‘significant history’’ no- 
where appear in my book (it is always ‘‘narrative’’ that the epi- 
thets qualify), and secondly that I never purported to be putting 
forward different methods or models for historians to follow. My 
aim was rather to arrive at a proper characterization of what 
historians in fact do, their actual procedure being taken as de- 
cisive in this matter. In speaking of historians as occupied in 
constructing plain or significant narratives of past events I was 
suggesting alternative analyses of what they can be taken as doing. 

Perhaps I can make myself clearer by restating the issue in the 
following way. When we look at historical writings and consider 
the things historians say about their own work, should we conclude 
that it is the height of their ambition to construct a full and ac- 
curate narrative of what occurred in the past periods they study, 
or should we take them to be attempting (though not always achiev- 
ing) something more, namely not only to narrate past events but 
also to make them intelligible? In arguing for the second alter- 
native and thus holding that historians aspire to give a connected, 
intelligible, and ‘‘significant’’ account of past events I was by no 
means blind to the ambiguities of the words I have just used; but I 
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thought it important, before investigating those ambiguities,‘ to 
establish the general point that history at its best is both descrip- 
tive and explanatory. The words ‘‘at its best’’ are inserted here 
because, as we all know, there are times when historians are un- 
able to live up to their ideal: like the rest of us, they sometimes 
know what happened, in the sense of being able to say what the 
actual events were, and yet cannot see how they hang together. 
In these circumstances they can perhaps only describe or report 
and not explain or render intelligible. But I think it would be 
generally agreed that their aim is always to get out of this condition 
if they can. 

Mr. Danto might reply at this point that even if my distinction 
is unobjectionable in the way I have tried to show, it is all the 
same quite unilluminating ; for there is and can be no such thing as 
plain narrative in my sense. Here he takes me up on a parallel 
I drew between giving a plain narrative and simply perceiving. 
Mr. Danto’s point, if I understand him, is that perception is not 
something purely passive, but involves active processes of discrimi- 
nation, selection, and recognition; when we perceive something 
we bring to bear a whole stock of existing knowledge in the shape 
of a more or less elaborate conceptual structure, and our percep- 
tions are accordingly neither isolated nor passive records of what 
is immediately before us. The moral for history is that there is 
no such thing as a bare recital of unconnected facts: 


No historian simply recites isolated facts . . .: every historian has some prior 
scheme of organization within which the facts that concern him become 
franchised.5 


Again, a chronicle ‘‘must be more than an indiscriminate setting 
down of true statements about past matters of fact, even if the 
order of assertion follows the sequential order of happening.’’ ® 
Every chronicle is in some degree an ordered narrative, and hence 
there is no difference of principle between chronicle and history. 

I should certainly agree that the line between fact and inter- 
pretation in history is by no means easy to draw; indeed, I believe 
the central difficulty of critical philosophy of history (about the 
objectivity of historical statements) springs directly from that. 
I should agree, too, that no actual historical narrative is either 
fully plain or fully significant in my sense: as I put the point in 


4 As I do in Ch. III of my book (on historical explanation), and again in 
Chs, VI-VIITI (on speculative philosophies of history). I am quite prepared to 
accept Mr. Danto’s admirable analysis (loc. cit., pp. 178 ff.) of the general 
ambiguities of the term ‘‘significant.’’ 

5 Danto, loc. cit., p. 178. 

6 Ibid., p. 173. 
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my book,’ ‘‘it is possible to find elements of chronicle in the most 
sophisticated history, and of history proper in the most primitive 
chronicle,’’ or, as I should prefer to put it now, in the most so- 
phisticated history you will find parts or respects in which the nar- 
rative approximates to chronicle, while conversely in the most 
elementary chronicle there are parts or respects in which it takes on 
the character of historical narrative proper. But I do not see 
how these concessions affect the issue. Granted that absolutely 
plain narrative is no more than a logical possibility, are we thereby 
precluded from contrasting narrative which is relatively plain with 
narrative which is relatively significant? Of course we are not. 
It may well be impossible, as Bradley and others have maintained, 
to find an observation statement which is an exact transcription 
of fact, yet that does not prevent our making use of the notion of 
an observation statement. ‘‘The sky is red tonight’’ may not tell 
us the whole truth or the exact truth about just what is before us, 
but at any rate it is a different sort of statement from ‘‘It should 
be a fine day tomorrow.’’ Similarly, philosophers concerned to 
elucidate the logical status of history may well ask, as I did, whether 
or not historical narrative is to be taken as consisting of a set of 
statements whose logical character is the same as that of observation 
statements. The popular belief that the job of historians is to 
resurrect the past, to ‘‘show us what things were like in those 
days,’’ might be evoked in favor of an affirmative answer; and 
though further reflection will show, as I think, without much dif- 
ficulty that this answer cannot be sustained, it does not follow that 
the notion it embodies is useless. On the contrary, it is a notion 
which serves a double purpose: to bring out by contrast the true 
nature of historical narrative, by directing our attention to the 
question just what it is to describe it as ‘‘significant’’; and to sup- 
ply a yardstick by which particular histories ean be judged. It is 
thus of use both philosophically and empirically. 

My contention is that, so far from restricting themselves to 
telling us ‘‘precisely what happened’’ in the past, historians al- 
ways aspire to make what happened intelligible to us as well. The 
logical character of their enterprise is shown clearly in the lan- 
guage they use: the presence of phrases like ‘‘becomes intelligible 
when we take into account ... ,’’ ‘‘naturally led to. . . ,’’ ‘‘still 
more significant was . .. ,’’ so frequent in their writing, witness 
their concern with explanation as well as description. If the word 
‘*cause’’ is taken in a broad sense, as by Aristotle, who used it in 
reference to dispositional and teleological explanations as well as 
explanations in terms of efficient causes, we may say that historical 


7 Introduction to Philosophy of History, p. 33. 
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narrative is essentially characterized by the presence of causal words 
and phrases; from the point of view of the logician, this is just 
what makes it intriguing. Mr. Danto, however, while not denying 
the presence of causal language in history, would not agree that 
any conclusion of significance could be drawn from it. We must 
now consider his reasons for taking this view. 
Briefly, Mr. Danto’s case is that there is no difference between 
a causal narrative and a narrative which confines itself to a plain 
statement of what occurred, for ‘‘X led to Y’’ and ‘‘X was the 
result of Y’’ state fact equally with ‘‘X happened.’’ As he puts 
it himself on page 182 of his article, ‘‘to describe causally connected 
events is to report precisely what happened.’’. Or as he states the 
argument more fully on the same page: 
. . evenif we can distinguish event E from some other event (namely, C) which 
causes E, then the entire complex C (cause of) E is what happened, and the 
expression ‘‘C (cause of) E’’ precisely describes what happened. Simply to 


describe E or simply to describe C apart from one another is to give a true but 
partial account of what happened. 


To state what occurred and to bring out its internal connections 
are thus not two separate operations; in establishing connections 
between events we are simply establishing more facts. 

_ Now I think it is legitimate, and indeed important, to stress 
that there are not normally two stages in historical thought, a stage 
of fact-finding and a stage of explanation, but that description and 
elucidation go hand in hand in history. And I should not deny 
that a man who stated, for example, that the outbreak of revolution 
in France brought in its train revolutionary outbreaks in many 
other countries could be said perfectly properly to report what 
occurred; it certainly is a fact that things happened that way. 
Perhaps the proper conclusion to draw from this is that, here at 
least, there is no issue of substance between Mr. Danto and my- 
self: our differences turn on two different ways of taking the 
phrase ‘‘precisely what happened,’’ each of them sanctioned by us- 
age. Yet I am a little reluctant to leave the matter there, for I 
find it at any rate misleading to speak of establishing connections 
as establishing facts. After all, the connections between events 
are not open to inspection in the way the events themselves are; 
a contemporary observer might have witnessed the effects of the 
spread of revolutionary fervor, but he could scarcely have seen the 
revolution exerting its influence. This, of course, was one of 
Hume’s points about cause and effect: the causal nexus is not a 
third thing to put beside the events described as cause and effect. 
Hence causal language is of a different logical order from observa- 
tion language; the former presupposes the latter, and is not just 
an extension of it. It seems to me that Mr. Danto, in a laudable 
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desire to avoid committing himself to a thesis which he regards, 
I hope mistakenly, as tainted with mystery-mongering, has over- 
looked this important point. 


W. H. Wats 
MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We announce with regret the decease, on April 30, 1958, of 
Professor Ladislav Rieger, Director of the Institute of Philosophy 
of the Czechoslovakian Academy of Sciences and President of the 
Philosophical Society. 


Dr. Leo Apostel, of the Universities of Brussels and Ghent, will 
be Visiting Assistant Professor of Philosophy at The Pennsylvania 
State University during the academic year 1958-59. 


The following persons have been designated, on the nomination 
of the American Philosophical Association, as recipients of ACLS 
travel awards for participation in the Twelfth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy to be held in Venice and Padua in September: 
Professor Gustav Bergmann, Professor Asher Moore, Professor 
Everett J. Nelson, and Professor John H. Randall, Jr. 


At the ninth meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America, 
held at Brown University on March 28 and 29, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Professor Rudolph Allers (George- 
town University) ; Secretary, Professor Peter A. Bertocci (Boston 
University) ; Treasurer, Professor Richard Barber (Tulane Uni- 
versity). The Councillors of the Society are Professors Paul Weiss 
(Yale University), Richard McKeon (University of Chicago), 
Raphael Demos (Harvard University), and Rev. George Klubert- 
anz, S. J. 


At the Washington Philosophy Club’s final meeting of the year 
1957-58, held on April 19, Professor Rudolph Allers, of George- 
town University, delivered the presidential address, entitled ‘‘ Look- 
ing Out from the Ivory Tower.’’ The following officers were 
elected for 1958-59: President, Dr. Luis Quintanilla (Representa- 
tive of Mexico to the Organization of American States); Vice- 
President, Professor Albert L. Hammond (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) ; Secretary-Treasuer, Dr. William Gerber (Department of 
State). The members of the club were Dr. Quintanilla’s guests at 
this meeting. 





















































Books widely discussed 
in philosophy circles 


JOHN MACMURRAY 
The Self as Agent 


The Gifford Lectures 


Professor Macmurray seeks to break the impasse 
in modern philosophy by considering man pri- 
marily as an actor rather than as a thinker. He 
takes issue with the analytical and dialectical 
philosophers and puts forth the idea: “I act 
therefore I think.” After stating his under- 
standing of the nature of self, he goes on to draw 
out its implications. His particular ideas of 
space and time, of causality and knowledge, the 
forms of reflection and their relation to action 
make this an especially timely volume. $3.75 





TWO HARPER TORCHBOOKS 
Library-size paperbacks 
WILHELM WINDELBAND 


A History of Philosophy I 
GREEK, ROMAN, AND MEDIEVAL 
TB/38 $1.75 


A History of Philosophy II 
RENAISSANCE, ENLIGHTENMENT, 
AND MODERN 
TB/39 $1.75 


‘‘Windelband’s chief gift is the power to unify the 
details of complicated positions succinctly. His 
success in combining conciseness with thorough- 
ness is quite extraordinary. With sustained ex- 
position he leads the reader through the in- 
tricacies of a philosophic system, giving equal 
attention to the nature of the problems that link 
it with earlier and later systems.”—Justus 
BuCHLER 


“*. . . shows in a brilliant way the life of philo- 
sophical thought from century to century .. .” 
—Paut TILLIcH 


For a complete list of Harper Torchbooks, write Dept. 36 
Al your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 












































Critique of 
Religion 
and Philosophy 


EXISTENTIALISM FROM DOSTOEVSKY TO SARTRE 


A free-swinging, mind-clearing book that demands 
a fresh start in approaching the age-old dilemmas of 
religion and philosophy. After an examination of pos- 
itivism and existentialism as two timeless tendencies, 
Dr. Kaufmann turns his attention to religion. He deals 
in turn with Christianity, Judaism, and Zen Buddhism. 
His discussion embraces Plato, Aquinas, Kant, James, 
— Bultmann, Tillich, Niebuhr, Freud, and 

romm. 


“Professor Walter Kaufmann’s book sets forth 
learnedly and temperately, but yet in a very interest- 
ing manner, objections to various current orthodoxies. 
These objections, which I believe to be valid, deserve 
at the very least the serious consideration of all who are 
concerned with the subject of which Professor Kauf- 
mann treats. I sincerely hope that his book will enjoy, 
as it should, a wide circle of readers.”—BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. 


“A remarkable book, the most challenging treat- 
ment of its subject I have read in years. It is written 
with directness, clarity, and wit; it combines incisive 
analysis with breadth of learning and depth of under- 
standing; and it has something of its own to say that 
is very much worth saying.” — ArtHuR E. Murpuy, 
Chairman, Dept. of Philosophy, University of Washing- 
ton; former editor, The Philosophical Review. $5.00 


At your bookseller 
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